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The Textile Museum was founded 60 years ago by 
George Hewitt Myers—one man, who had a vision, a mission, 
and the consummate good taste to assemble a collection 

of world class carpets and textiles. 


His inspiration was passed on to many who have built upon his 
legacy to increase the collections, to promote their scholarship, 
and, above all, to ensure their preservation for 
the enjoyment of generations to come. 


This Journal is dedicated to the man and his vision. 


ELISABETH MIKOSCH 


The Scent of Flowers 


Kashmir Shawls in the Collection of The Textile Museum 


The following article accompanies a Kashmir shawl exhibition held at 
The Textile Museum June 29, 1986—February 15, 1987. This exhibition 
has been made possible by a grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts and by Ratti S.p.A. The focus of this article is the significant 
yet little known collection of Kashmir shawls in The Textile Museum. 
As the problems of Kashmir shawl research are many and diverse, 
with essential questions of dating and provenance not yet fully 


answered, the author does not claim to have the final solution to these 
concerns, but, rather, intends to present the material from the Museum 
in its historical context and to identify and encourage avenues of 
further research. The catalogue of the Kashmir shawl exhibition follows 
this article. Catalogue numbers (cat. no.) in the text refer to this 
section. 


Kashmir, often referred to as the ‘Happy Valley,” is located 
at the southwestern fringe of the Himalayan mountains in 
north India. Mughal emperors traveled to Kashmir to enjoy 
the mild climate, and praised the natural beauties of the 
region. In the spring of 1620 Jahangir (reigned 1605-1627) 
visited Kashmir and expressed his enthusiasm with these 
words: 

Kashmir is a garden of eternal spring, or an iron fort to a 

palace of kings—a delightful flower-bed, and a heart- 

expanding heritage for dervishes. Its pleasant meads and 
enchanting cascades are beyond all description. There are 
running streams and fountains beyond count. Wherever 
the eye reaches, there are verdure and running water. The 
red rose, the violet, and the narcissus grow of themselves; 

in the fields there are all kinds of flowers and all sorts of 

sweet-scented herbs more than can be calculated. In the 

soul-enchanting spring the hills and plains are filled with 
blossoms; the gates, the walls, the courts, the roofs, are 
lighted up by torches of banquet adorning tulips.! 

Since the fifteenth century when Zain-ul-Abidin, the en- 
lightened ruler of Kashmir (reigned 1420-1470), introduced 
craftsmen from Samarkand, Kashmir had developed a rep- 
utation for the production of many fine crafts, including 
metalwork, wood carving, lacquer painting, papier maché, 
and high-quality paper. When Mirza Haidar Doghlat, from 
Kashgar, came to Kashmir in 1540, he commented: 

In Kashmir one meets with all those arts and crafts which 

in most cities are uncommon, such as stone-polishing, 

stone-cutting, bottle-making, window-cutting, gold-beat- 

ing, etc. In the whole of Mavara-un-Nahr [the country 


beyond the river Oxus, i.e., Khorasan], except for Samar- 
kand and Bokhara, these are nowhere to be met with, 
while in Kashmir they are abundant. This is all due to 
Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin.? 
It is, however, to a textile that Kashmir owes its enduring 
fame. For in Kashmir originate the soft and beautifully 
designed woolen wrappers woven from the fine, silky wool 
of a Himalayan mountain goat and known as Kashmir shawls. 


The Kashmir Shawl in India 
Economic Significance of the Kashmir Shawl Industry 


The weaving of woolen textiles has a long history in north- 
western India and is mentioned in India’s oldest literature, 
the Vedas (probably composed between 1000 z.c. and 600 
B.c.*). Whereas the Vedas do not specifically refer to Kashmir, 
Hstian Chuang, a Buddhist pilgrim from China, visited 
Kashmir between A.p. 631 and 633 and recorded that the 
inhabitants wore garments made from fine goat hair and the 
fine hair of wild animals. He remarked that the ‘‘stuff was 
very valuable and regarded as fine clothing.’” It is possible 
that the weaving of shawls had already existed as a cottage 
industry in Kashmir before the fifteenth century, when Zain- 
ul-Abidin fostered the development of shawl manufacturing 
in Kashmir.’ Abu’l-Fazl, the court chronicler of the Mughal 
emperor Akbar (reigned 1556-1605), stated that the great 
ruler was an ardent admirer of the Kashmir shaw], and that 
he took a keen interest in its manufacture, “which he 
encouraged in every possible way.’ 


In the centuries following, the Kashmir shawl industry 
grew steadily, and contributed considerably to the wealth of 
the country. Francois Bernier, a Frenchman who visited 
Kashmir in 1663, reported: 

But what may be considered peculiar to Kachemire, and 

the staple commodity, that which particularly promotes 

the trade of the country and fills it with wealth, is the 

prodigious quantity of shawls which they manufacture, 

and which gives occupation even to the little children.” 
Whereas during Akbar’s time there were 2,000 looms weav- 
ing shawls, at the end of the eighteenth century, George 
Forster, an English traveler to Kashmir, counted 16,000 
looms. By 1813, 24,000 shawl-weaving looms were re- 
corded.® 

As the Kashmir shawl became fashionable in Europe at 
the turn of the nineteenth century, it soon gained international 
significance as an item of trade. Caravans regularly trans- 
ported the precious textiles overland to Europe, via Kabul, 
Novgorod, or Constantinople. The British East India Com- 
pany, which dominated the sea routes, shipped shawls from 
Surat and Calcutta to London.? Britain, India’s colonial ruler, 
enjoyed a privileged trading position, as reflected in export 
numbers collected for the years 1850 to 1864 by J. Forbes- 
Watson, an observer of the Indian textile industry. During 
this time England alone imported shawls valued at 2.9 million 
pounds, while for the same period exports to all of Europe, 
America, the Near East, and China had a total value of 3.8 
million pounds.'° The colonial relationship between England 
and India is reflected in the Indian tribute payment of Kashmir 
shawls. With the treaty of Amritsar, in 1846, the British 
granted nominal rule of Kashmir to Maharaja Gulab Singh, 
who in recognition of the British supremacy agreed to present 
annually ‘‘one horse, twelve perfect shawl-goats of approved 
breed (six males and six females), and three pairs of Cashmere 
shawls” to the British government.'! 

Despite the Kashmir shawl’s great popularity in India and 
Europe during most of the nineteenth century, the shawl 
industry in Kashmir faced increasing economic difficulties. 
Famine, epidemics among the shawl goats, growing com- 
petition from Europe, and, most important, severe govern- 
ment taxations, all had a detrimental effect on the industry. 
Diwan Kripa Ram, who became Sikh governor of Kashmir 
in 1827, demanded a tax of 26 percent ad valorem, which 
secured a considerable part of his annual state revenue.' 
Such excessive taxes forced large numbers of Kashmir weavers 
to leave the country during the 1830s. Godfrey Thomas 
Vigne, an English visitor to Kashmir, noted that after 1830 
he found only six hundred shawl looms remaining in Srinagar, 
the main weaving center of Kashmir, and that most weavers 
had either emigrated or taken another profession.'* Many 
Kashmir weavers settled in towns of the neighboring Punjab 
Hills, where they continued to weave shawls in the Kashmir 
style. Shawl-weaving centers reportedly existed in Lahore, 
Amritsar, Ludhiana, Nurpur, Jelalpur, Gurdaspur, Sialkot, 
Gujarat, Kangra, and Simla.'* Whereas the Kashmir shawl 
could fetch prices as high as 7,000 rupees, the weavers who 
created these exquisite textiles—which sometimes took more 


than eighteen months to complete—lived in poverty, earning 
not more than 7-8 rupees per month. A Kashmiri proverb 
expresses graphieally the weaver’s destitute condition at the 
time: “If any kind of meat cannot be had, one can still get 
mallow; and if a husband cannot be had, one can still get a 
shawl weaver.’’!? 

During the middle of the nineteenth century the Kashmir 
shawl industry temporarily recovered. Under the reign of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh (1845-1857), as many as 27,000 
weavers were working at 11,000 looms in Kashmir.'* Only 
two decades later in the 1870s, the industry received its final 
deathblows when changing fashions in Europe made the 
shawl obsolete, when the Franco-Prussian War curtailed 
trade, and after thousands of Kashmiri had perished in a 
famine. 


Kashmir Shawls: Symbols of Wealth and Elegance 


The Kashmir shawl’s soft texture, unusual lightness, lovely 
shine, excellent design and colors, and elegant flow make it 
the most widely beloved and treasured textile in India, where 
to own one has always been a sign of wealth and nobility. 
Describing the Indian “kummurbund,’”” Sonnerat observed 


in 1782 that the poor wear it in painted cotton while the. 


rich ‘wear garments of the same character made of wool of 
the Tibetan sheep, . . . which are called chales, surpassing the 
most beautiful silks in fineness.’’!” 


Fig. 1. Woven inscription of a Kashmir shawl: ‘‘Mubarak Bad."’ Photo 
courtesy, Baltimore Museum of Art: The Cone Collection, formed by Dr. Claribel 
Cone and Miss Etta Cone of Baltimore, Md., BMA 1950/86.3. 


The high value placed on the Kashmir shaw! in Indian 
society is also reflected in the royal custom of presenting 
shawls as gifts to honor great artists, craftsmen, and religious 
personages. A shawl in the Bharat Kala Bhavan Museum, 
Banaras, for example, carries the embroidered inscription of 
a Vaishnava priest, suggesting that it was ordered as a gift 
for the holy man.!8 

Kashmir shawls also served as blessing-gifts for happy 
occasions. For example, a red rectangular shaw! in the 
Baltimore Museum of Art from around 1800 (BMA 1950/ 
86.3) and a red square shawl in a private collection in New 
York display small cartouches containing the woven inscrip- 
tion “Mubarak Bad,” (may it be blessed), a Persian congrat- 
ulation commonly offered during wedding celebrations!” (Fig. 
1). 

The considerable number of Kashmir shawls preserved in 
Indian royal wardrobes indicates that these wrappers have 
been a popular item of Indian court dress for centuries. 
Abu’l-Fazl recorded Akbar’s taste for clothing: ““His majesty 
prefers and wears woolen stuffs, especially shawls.’’2° Portraits 
painted for the Golconda court in the Deccan, at the end of 
the seventeenth century, depict court dignitaries clad in 
sumptuous dresses and wrapped in the finest of shawls. For 
instance, the portrait of Madanna, wazir (minister or high 
official) of Golconda under Abu’! Hassan, which was painted 
around 1680 and is now in the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna, 
presents an elegant man of restrained yet refined taste. Over 
a white coat with green and purple stripes, Madanna has 
draped an ivory-colored shawl in such a way as to show the 
shawl’s pallava (end border), which is beautifully decorated 
with single white flowers set on a deep purple ground (Fig. 
2). The splendid portraits from Golconda, which celebrate 
the glory and magnificence of the court, reserve a prominent 
place for the Kashmir shawl, depicting it as the ultimate 
symbol of affluence and courtly elegance. 

During the reign of Akbar II, 1806-1837, the shawl seems 
to be as fashionable in Indian courts as it was with stylish 
European ladies. A painting of a public audience, darbar, of 
Akbar II implies that the wearing of Kashmir shawls and 
coats was the required dress for men attending royal recep- 
tions (Fig. 3). Nearly every courtier is seen either wearing a 
patka (sash or girdle), shawl, turban, or coat of Kashmir 
material. Like a fashion plate, the painting illustrates the 
many ways of draping shawls in India. 

Fine Kashmir shawls not only served as principal attire at 
court but were collected and cherished as objects of consid- 
erable monetary value. In 1846, Lieutenant Colonel Steinbach 
reported that toward the end of his life Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, who conquered Kashmir in 1819, had ‘‘hoarded a 
tregsure, which may be estimated to have amounted at his 
decease to eight crores of rupees in cash, or the same number 
of millions of pounds sterling, with jewels, shawls, horses, 
elephants, etc. to several millions more.’’?! 

As a further example, Baron von Higel, recording his 
presentation to the maharaja in 1836, described in detail the 
splendor of the Sikh court in Lahore and its lavish use of 
Kashmir shawls. Shawls had become prominent objects of 


Fig. 2. Portrait of Madanna, Wazir of Golconda, ca. 1680. Photo courtesy, 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, Cod. Min. 64, Folio 9. 


conspicuous consumption, and had found many different 
applications: ‘The court color of the Durbar is yellow or 
green, and the chiefs and officers are all clothed in yellow 
garments made of woolen stuff from Kashmir.’’?? Attending 
a military parade organized by the maharaja in his honor, 
Hiigel inspected the ruler’s finest tents, which he had pitched 
for the occasion. ‘““Some were made of the wools of Kashmir, 
others of stuff woven with silverthread. ... A Kashmir shaw] 
was laid down as\a carpet for everyone.” The maharaja’s 
own tent “was of yellow Kashmir stuff supported on columns 
of silver, the inside covered with a large carpet, another being 
spread without. Both were the produce of Kashmir.’’”? During 
the parade Ranjit Singh proudly showed off his horses and 
elephants to the visitor. Describing the precious horse trim- 
mings, Htigel wrote: “The saddle is also of enamel or gold, 
covered with precious stones, the pommel being particularly 
rich, the housings are of Kashmir shawl, fringed with gold.’’4 
Kashmir shawls also accompanied the maharaja even to his 
last resting place: ‘The body of the Maharaja had been placed 
upon the pile, his queens seated themselves around it, when 
the whole was covered over with a canopy of the most costly 
Kashmir shawls.’’?° 


Shawl Materials and Techniques 


In modern English, the word shawl denotes an oblong or 
square piece of usually woolen cloth worn by women around 
their shoulders and head.?° Yet, the English word is derived 
from the Persian shal, which has a broader significance in its 
Indo-Persian usage, denoting any fine woolen cloth or gar- 
ment fashioned from this material.?”? The original meaning 
of the word actually characterizes more correctly the wide 
variety of woolen textiles produced in Kashmir. William 
Moorcroft, a British veterinary surgeon, investigated the 
Kashmir shawl industry in the early 1820s and recorded a 
long list of shal materials, such as scarfs, sashes (patka), wall 
hangings, floor covers, coverlets, and garment material (ja- 
mawar).?8 

Many European travelers to Kashmir marveled at the 
shawls’ legendary fiber and left detailed descriptions of the 
wool’s origin. Called “pashmina” in the West (from the 
Persian word pashm, meaning wool), and called tus in India, 
the shawl’s wool, or more correctly, hair, is derived, as stated 
earlier, from the fine undercoat of the Himalayan mountain 
goat, Capra hircus. The goats, living in the highlands of Tibet 
and other parts of Himalayan mountains, were domesticated 
by nomads, who gathered the fiber in the spring during 
molting season. The shawl material was collected in Turfan 
and Yarkand and transported to Kashmir via Leh in Ladakh. 
Although the fine goat hair used for the Kashmir shawl was 
never produced in Kashmir itself, it is also known as “‘cash- 
mere.” This misnomer probably resulted from the fact that 
for many centuries, the valuable fiber was only available in 
Kashmir, which traditionally held exclusive trading rights. 
The scarcity of the fiber—one domesticated goat only yields 
3 to 4 oz of tus, of which three quarters are sorted out as 
coarse hair and seconds (phiri) prior to spinning—constitutes 
one of the reasons for the shawl’s costliness.”? 

Although most of the shawl wool was obtained from 
domesticated goats, the finest and most expensive shah-tus, 
or asli-tus, came from wild goats. This fiber had to be gathered 
from shrubs and rocks, against which the goats rubbed 
themselves during the spring, or from animals that were 
caught in snares. In 1821 Moorcroft counted only two looms 
specializing in the weaving of asli-tus shawls.*? One may 
assume that those rare shawls that are extremely light and 
nearly transparent consist of finely spun asli-tus. The Textile 
Museum owns two shawls that seem to be woven with this 
exquisite fiber.*! 

Kashmir shawls were woven not only from the fine goat 
hair, however. As early as the mid-seventeenth century 
Francois Bernier mentions that besides the highly esteemed 
“touz’’ shawls, Kashmir also produced a second and less 
costly kind that was woven “with the wool of the [Kashmir] 
country, [and was] finer and more delicate than that of 
Spain.’’ While ordinary men and women wore shawls from 
native sheep wool, only the wealthy could afford the expen- 
sive tus shawls.*? 

In the course of the nineteenth century when shawl 
weaving had to meet a great demand from India and Europe, 
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and when more and more shawl-producing centers developed 
outside of Kashmir (mainly in the neighboring Punjab Hills), 
the variety of material used increased dramatically. In 1867 
Forbes-Watson listed six different grades of wool used for 
shawl weaving. Among others, he mentioned sheep wool 
and common goat hair from Kabul, Kerman wool, and even 
camel hair.*? Most witnesses describing the shawl industry 
and the various grades of wool emphasized that the finest 
tus shawls always originated in Kashmir itself, reflecting its 
privileged trading position. 

Although one notices distinct differences in the quality of 
the shawls’ materials and workmanship, it is very difficult to 
assign examples to particular weaving centers in the Punjab 
Hills because the information about workshops, materials, 
and patterns used is very scarce. 

According to Abu’l-Fazl, Akbar introduced the dyeing of 
shawl wool; before him shawls were generally worn without 
altering the natural color. Fazl lists thirty-four different 
colors.** Akbar also initiated the fashion of wearing shawls 
as pairs that are stitched together (do-shala). Mughal court 
paintings document that plain shawls with different colors 
on each face were fashionable among courtiers at that time. 
A portrait of a man probably painted for a royal album 
around 1590 represents a young Muslim clad in a red coat. 
Around his shoulders is draped an unpatterned shawl show- 
ing bright green on one face and purple on the other (Fig. 


Fig. 4. Akbar’s Courtier Awaits a Command, Mughal, ca. 1590. Private 
collection. Photo courtesy, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge. 


Moorcroft recorded in the 1820s that shawl yarns were 
dyed in sixty-four different colors, each with its own name. 
The dye materials listed by Moorcroft create the soft and 
well-balanced color combinations so typical for the shawls 
manufactured in Kashmir prior to the introduction of aniline 
dyes. Saffron, cultivated in Kashmir for many centuries, 
produced the yellows and oranges; cochineal, logwood, lac, 
and kermes created the reds, and indigo the blues.>> It seems 
that the beautiful bluish green color was achieved by dying 
the fiber twice, in blue and in yellow, rather than by extracting 
a green tint from the imported British baize or broad cloth, 
the source that Moorcroft claims for this color. 

An eighteenth-century patka (sash) (cat. no. 4) combines 
a blue-and-white-striped field with an end border (pallava) 
decorated with floral bouquets, set on a solid dark blue 
ground. Prior to weaving, the warps in the area of the pallava 
were dyed solid blue, while the rest of the Warps were 
reserved in the manner of an ikat. Thus the stripes of the 
center field do not continue into the border and interfere 
with its polychrome pattern. 

A writer from the late nineteenth century mentioned that 
the Kashmiri weavers “adopted with avidity” the new bril- 
liant aniline dyes when they were introduced in the second 
part of the century. However, they soon discovered that these 
colors faded quickly. By 1875 any shawl suspected of having 
aniline-dyed magenta or other colors in its composition would 
suffer a depreciation of 10 to 15 percent in value.** The 
Textile Museum’s collection contains several shawls datable 
to the 1860s and 1870s that, produced for the European as 
well as Indian markets, display the somewhat harsh colors 
of bright blue, pink, and magenta, suggesting the use of 
aniline dyes. 

Shawls made in Kashmir can be easily divided by technique 
into two groups: woven and embroidered shawls. The double 
interlocked twill tapestry weave is characteristic of Kashmir 
shawls with woven decorations. They are often referred to 
as tilikar or kanikar shawls. Small wooden bobbins or spools, 
tojli or tujis, served to insert color wefts into the weave.27 
Moti Chandra has suggested that Kashmir weavers employed 
the tapestry technique already in the eleventh century, as 
the chronicler Kshemendra (990-1065) describes the weav- 
ing of patterns with tujis.?* 

As in plain-weave tapestry, the color wefts of the twill 
tapestry woven shawls do not extend from selvedge to 
selvedge but are confined to the area where needed by the 
pattern. Wefts of two adjoining color areas double interlock 
with each other on the reverse face, creating the ridges 
characteristic for Kashmir shawls woven in the double in- 
terlocked twill tapestry technique. Some fine shawls in The 
Textile Museum (cat. nos. 1, 2) dating from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are so meticulously woven in this 
technique, with their weft ends neatly tied on the back, that 
the pattern appears equally clear on both faces. Unlike weft- 
faced plain tapestry, in which the warps are usually concealed 
by the weft, in the 2/2 twill tapestry the warps are visible 
and their color alters the appearance of the weft color. Thus, 
the particular weave structure of the shawl softens its color 


Fig. 5. Pieced construction and changes of warp direction of a twill tapestry 
woven Kashmir shawl. The Textile Museum, Washington, D.C., 1982.40.1. 
Drawing by Elisabeth Mikosch. 


contrasts and contributes to the shawl’s harmonious color 
composition. 

During the nineteenth century, shawl weavers, yielding to 
increasing market pressures, tried to speed up the laborious 
process of twill tapestry by weaving shawl pieces on separate 
looms. A specialist, a rafugar, then joined these pieces together 
with nearly invisible needlework. Beginning with individually 
woven vertical borders (hashiya), shawls become assembled 
from increasing numbers of parts in the course of the century. 
For instance, a Textile Museum shawl from the mid-nine- 
teenth century appears to be woven in one piece (cat. no. 
21) (Fig. 5). But a careful analysis of its construction shows 
that the shawl’s main field consists of twenty-one separately 
woven parts, not counting the pieced and embroidered 
border. The parts are joined together in a geometric fashion, 
which does not fully correspond to the shawl’s more curvi- 
linear and circularly oriented pattern. This method of piecing 
causes the warp direction of the assembled parts to change 
frequently. One finds many patchwork shawls from the 1860s 
and 1870s, the last period of the shawl fashion in Europe. 
Produced for the European market, these shawls present 
copies of the large sweeping designs developed for European 
shawls woven on the Jacquard loom. An example in The 
Textile Museum (cat. no. 24) is assembled like a mosaic from 
many pieces woven and cut in the shape of pattern elements. 
The differently colored warps of the patches create a varie- 
gated effect. 

Besides woven shawls, Kashmir produced a variety of 
embroidered amlikar shawls. Already at the turn of the 
seventeenth century, Abu’l-Faz] mentioned the embroidering 
of shawls in Kashmir, which he called “kashidah.’”?° It is, 
however, an Armenian merchant, Khoja Yusuf, who arrived 
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in Kashmir in 1803 and is largely credited with introducing 
to Kashmir the embroidering of shawls in imitation of the 
woven ones in order to produce shawls more cheaply and 
quickly.*° An embroidered coat (chuga) in The Textile Mu- 
seum (cat. no. 18) is worked with tiny irregular stem and 
satin stitch simulating the texture of twill weave. The stitches 
are so fine that close scrutiny is required to determine if the 
decoration is embroidered or woven. 

During the period of decline in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the Kashmir weavers adopted new tech- 
niques in order to offer attractive products to a decreasing 
market. It is said that under Maharaja Raubir Singh (reigned 
1857-1885) the reversible or dorukha (Persian for two-sided) 
shawl was introduced.*! A dorukha shawl in The Textile 
Museum is woven in twill tapestry and embroidered with 
stem stitches outlining the motifs, (cat. no. 27). Visible on 
both faces, the stitches cover the interlocking joints on the 
back, thus rendering the shawl reversible. 


Stylistic Development of the Kashmir Shawl 
Design 

The Flower Motif on Seventeenth- and 
Eighteenth-Century Shawls 


The Kashmir shawl design is rooted in the floral ornament 
of the Mughal period. It has been suggested that the floral 
ornament, so typical of the Mughal decorative arts, developed 
in India after the Mughal emperor Jahangir visited Kashmir 
in 1620. An avid naturalist, Jahangir listed in his memoirs 
the flowers he encountered in Kashmir, which he also had 
his artist Mansur paint: “The flowers that are seen in the 
territory of Kashmir are beyond all calculation. Those which 
Nadir al’ Asri Ustad Mansur has painted are more than 100.’*? 

A painting in the India Office Library depicting a darbar 
of Shah Jahan illustrates that by 1650 the flowering plant 
motif had become a favorite decorative ornament at the 
Mughal court. Single flowers not only appear on inlaid 
marble revetments and decorate golden textiles laid out on 
the emperor’s throne but also cover the splendid costumes 
of Shah Jahan and his attendants.** 

The earliest surviving Kashmir shawls may be dated to the 
seventeenth century. These are characterized by borders 
displaying a single flowering plant in a realistic style, which 
was common to Mughal decoration of the period. An exquisite 
early shawl (cat. no. 1) in a pale orange color has a plain 
field and a narrow pallava decorated with individually spaced 
flowering shrubs in light purple and green. The plant's realistic 
style suggests it depicts an actual botanical specimen, perhaps 
a lilac or caper, both popular ornamental flowers in Mughal 
gardens.** Since the roots of this simple plant are also shown, 
it is possible, too, that it was inspired by botanical drawings 
from European herbals, which have been regarded as the 
major source for the Mughal flowering plant motif.** 

A beige patka (cat. no. 2) may have been woven slightly 
later, around 1700. The design of its borders displays early 
signs of a beginning stylization. The flowering bushes become 
denser with tighter outlines, and the flowers are arranged in 
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Fig. 6. Portal, Mosque of Wazir Khan, Lahore. Photo courtesy, Holle Verlag 
GmbH, Baden-Baden. 


a more regular fashion. At the same time, the plants’ gently 
swaying stems, delicate leaves, and detailed blossoms still 
recall the graceful vegetal ornament that one finds on archi- 
tectural decorations of the Shah Jahan period (1627-1658). 
Small clusters of red and pink petals form the roselike flowers 
on the bushes and also appear in the meandering vine 
decorating the shawl’s hashiya. 

During the eighteenth century the plant motif stiffens and 
becomes more conventional. The pallava of a dark blue sash 
(cat. no. 3) displays four flowering bushes. Thin needle- 
shaped leaves separate the plump red blossoms, which look 
more like raspberries than flowers. Parallel bent leaves support 
the flowering bush. The strict regularity of the flower ar- 
rangement closely resembles the painted and printed flower 
designs on Tipu Sultan’s.tent from the same period.*° 

In the middle of the eighteenth century another Mughal 
decorative motif, the flower-vase motif, enters into shawl 
design. A dark blue patka with striped field (cat. no. 4) 
displays a magnificent example of this motif as translated 
into the design of Kashmir shawls. Whereas the plants on 
the earlier shawls were restricted to one specimen, now an 
abundance of flowers in blue, red, pink, and orange grow 
from a vase standing on a tray. One can recognize carnations, 


chrysanthemums, and irises. The variety of the colors as well 
as the top flower, slightly tipping to the right, enliven the 
symmetrical and compact composition. 

This flower-vase motif may have been inspired by inlaid 
architectural decorations. Not far from Kashmir in Lahore, 
the portal of the Wazir Khan Mosque, built in 1634, is 
decorated with inlaid tile panels of large flower-vase motifs. 
Like the designs on the Kashmir shawl, these vases are 
standing on trays and contain large symmetrically arranged 
bouquets. Even the sickle-shaped forms that embrace the 
vase on the patka have a precedent in the tile panels where 
tall racemes flank the vases (Fig. 6). 

A fine woolen panel (cat. no. 7) further illustrates the 
popular Mughal flower-vase motif. A multitude of flowers 
and leaves covers the entire surface of the panel. Set upon 
this ground is a vase of flowers standing on a tray framed by 
an arch. Among the profusion of blossoms one recognizes 
only gradually that the flowers are arranged in a fanlike 
fashion. A border with diagonally aligned pinwheel motifs 
frames the central field. The change of ground colors—blue 
for the borders, yellow for the spandrels, and red for the 
central field—enhances the variegated, colorful effect of the 
textile. 

This example belongs to a group of small twill tapestry 
woven panels that have survived in several public and private 
collections. The panels all share similar designs of a vase 
with flowers under an architectural niche covered with an 
abundance of small, densely set flowers in brilliant primary 
colors. Other similarities are the fine quality of material, 
probably tus, and the excellent craftsmanship displayed in 
the weaving. The style of the flowers and of the narrow 
vertical and horizontal borders links most of these panels to 
shawls produced in Kashmir around 1800.47 

The size and design of the panel (cat. no. 7) recall Indian 
painted, embroidered, and woven window, and door hang- 
ings. Moorcroft has documented that Kashmir produced 
woolen door and window curtains, darparda, which were 
exported to Persia, Turkey, Russia, and Arabia.*8 Some of 
the panels are lined with striped material around the borders, 
which also appears frequently on the back of rolled-up 
window and door curtains depicted in Indian miniatures. A 
lined and quilted example in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London, and another in a private collection, suggest that 
the panels were used, like other Indian lined and quilted 
curtains, as protection during the winter. 

It has also been posited that these panels served as prayer 
mats, since they closely resemble the so-called mille-fleurs 
carpets, which are considered to be prayer carpets. Despite 
the close relationship in design between the two types of 
textiles, it is still difficult to draw any conclusions, because 
the origin and date of the carpets are still disputed. The origin 
has sometimes been attributed to Shiraz, in~southern Iran, 
or to India, or Kashmir itself, and dates have been proposed 
ranging from the seventeenth century to the nineteenth 
century.*? 

On the other hand, it is also possible that these carpets 
reflect the design of the fine woolen textiles. According to 


Moorcroft, Kashmir darpardas were exported to Iran, where 
Kashmir textiles were immensely popular during the nine- 
teenth century. It is not uncommon to find Persian carpets 
that copy Kashmir textile designs. 

It has often been suggested that the flower-vase motif was 
derived ultimately from Persian art of the Safavid period, 
where it frequently occurs in the decoration of books, carpets, 
and architecture. This motif has therefore been cited as a 
typical example of the Persian component in Mughal art.°° 
The flower-vase motif, however, existed in India prior to the 
Islamic conquest. Although not related in style, the motif 
occurs already in classical Indian art as one of the eight 
auspicious signs. The purnaghata, a jar filled with overflowing 
flowers, fruits, and leaves, was recognized as a symbol of 
plenty and creativity.>! The floral meander that frames the 
pallava of the shawl, as well as many inlaid and carved 
panels decorating Mughal architecture, also finds a precedent 
in the continuous lotus scroll of earlier Hindu art.°2 

The early Kashmir shawl design echoes the character of 
Mughal art in general, drawing from a complex set of sources 
ranging from ancient India and Safavid Persia to European 
influences. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, the 
shawl began to form a distinct style of its own with the 
development of the buta motif. 


The Buta Motif 


John Irwin was the first to analyze the Kashmir shawl design. 
He established a chronology for the shawl based on the 
stylistic development of the particular shaw! motif, the buta 
(flower or shrub), which consists of a cluster of flowers 
forming a cone with a bending tip.°* According to Irwin the 
buta shape gradually evolved from the increasingly stylized 
single flower motif. A comparison of flower designs on shawls 
illustrated in cat. nos. 1-4 reveals how the flower tips show 
an increasing tendency to bow to one side, and how the 
outlines of the flower arrangements gradually harden and 
assume the shape of a cone. 

Two borders preserved from a beige shawl represent an 
early stage in the formation of the buta motif (cat. no. 8). 
While still bearing elements of the flower-vase motif, the 
flowers have become small blossoms tightly clustered in the 
shape of a cone. Curving racemes dominate the cone and 
bend its tip like a spiral. This shawl design can be dated to 
the first decade of the nineteenth century, because it appears 
on shawls featured in several contemporary French portraits 
of fashion-conscious Parisian ladies.*4 

Although Irwin regards the buta as the result of a basically 
separate development in Kashmir, he also considered Persian 
influences as a possible cause for the assertion of the cone- 
shaped buta. Rebecca Wells-Corrie has suggested that the 
Persian tree-of-life motif placed in a cone, as well as the 
European acanthus as translated in Indian chintz, contributed 
to the formation of the typical Kashmir shaw] motif.*% 

The motif of small flowers tightly packed into the outline 
of a cone may have also come from an additional source not 
yet considered in this discussion. Recently, specialists of the 
art of the Islamic book have recognized that a provincial 
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school of Indian manuscript painting flourished in Kashmir 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.** Close corre- 
spondences of the shawl designs and the decoration of the 
painted book covers and illuminated pages in Kashmir 
manuscripts suggest either that shawl designers looked to 
book illuminations for inspiration or that book decorators 
were also involved with shawl design. Since shawl design 
rated the highest salary of all works connected with shawl 
manufacture, it represented a lucrative occupation.’’ The 
lacquer bindings of several Kashmir manuscripts dating from 
the turn of the nineteenth century are decorated on the inside 
with large pinecones containing flower bouquets, often placed 
under a scalloped niche. The pinecone tree usually stands 
ona small trunk and is filled with numerous kinds of flowers. 
Densely packed together, the small flowers line up in the 
shape of a cone, an arrangement recalling the beginning 
stages of the buta motif on Kashmir shawls.”* 

The earliest dated Kashmir buta known to this author 
belongs to the just-mentioned group of manuscript decora- 
tions. The buta embellishes the flyleaf of a Kashmir manu- 
script, now in Tashkent, which is dated 1799 (Fig. 7). A 
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Fig. 7. Flyleaf of a Kashmir manuscript, dated 1799. Abu Raihon Beruni 
Institute of Orientology, 1974-C.0.M. III, No. 2717. Photo courtesy, The 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, Tashkent. 
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wreath of small lilies embraces the beautifully painted floral 
cone. Extending to the left, the wreath ends in a tip bending 
over, thus creatimg the typical buta shape. This floral cone 
corresponds closely to another example from the same period, 
now in Vienna (Fig. 8). Standing on straight tree trunks, 
both cones are filled with similar flowers, such as peonies, 
irises, carnations, and others. A floral wreath embraces both 
flower bouquets and defines their cone shape. The floral cone 
with its bending tip in the Tashkent manuscript so closely 
resembles the style of the example in Vienna, which has a 
straight tip, that the buta-shaped cone appears as a naturally 
evolved variation of the same basic cone tree type presented 
in Vienna.” 

The buta motif of a shawl in The Textile Museum (cat. no. 
10) is typical for the floral buta of many Kashmir shawls 
from the early nineteenth century and compares in several 
respects with the one decorating the Kashmir manuscript in 
Tashkent. Both rest on little tree trunks, and, in each, sickle- 
shaped leaves emerge at the bottom of the cone-shaped buta. 
One finds the same flowers: irises, carnations, peonies, and 
many more. The densely assembled flowers are mixed with 
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Fig. 8. Lacquer cover of a Kashmir manuscript, History of Kashmir, eighteenth 


to nineteenth century. Photo courtesy, Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, Cod. Mixt. 
48. 
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Fig. 9. Painted illumination of a Kashmir manuscript, ca. 1820-1830. Photo 
courtesy, Rare Books and Manuscripts Division, New York Public Library; 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, Persian Manuscript No. 2, p. 155 verso, 
p. 305 verso. 


small green leaves. Although the shaw] buta is not surrounded 
by a flower wreath, it has the same tight outline, and its 
small tip also consists of a gently curving floral vine. 

In The Metropolitan Museum of Art are eight drawings of 
Kashmir shawl designs that suggest another link between 
Kashmir shawl designs and book illuminators. These highly 
finished drawings belong to a group that Moorcroft had 
ordered in 1823 and had sent to England for the use of 
British shawl designers.°° Executed by an anonymous artist, 
the drawings do not resemble tracings made from Kashmir 
shawl patterns in Europe in the early nineteenth century. 
The drawings’ details are too small and intricate to be derived 
from actual patterns of woven and embroidered textiles. Nor 
are they similar to the preparatory drawings used for the 
actual weaving in Kashmir. The minutely painted designs, 
composed of a multitude of tiny flowers, leaves, and ara- 
besques, compare with Kashmir manuscript decorations and 
suggest the hand of an experienced book illuminator. 


A Kashmir manuscript in the New York Public Library 
contains illuminated headings closely approximating a type 
of Kashmir shawl pattern frequently found on square shawls 
with a central circle, chand, and quarter circles in the corners 
(Fig. 9). These shawls are called chandar. Complicated repeat 
patterns of butas intertwine with scrolling hooked vines and 
cover the field of an example in The Textile Museum (cat. 
no. 15). The design of the shawl and of the manuscript 
illumination share several characteristic elements. Both de- 
signs consist of several superimposed layers of ornament. 
Tiny scattered blossoms cover the ground and fill butas, 
which intermingle with split-leaf arabesques on the manu- 
script illumination and with hooked vines on the shawl. The 
butas in both cases show the typical serrated outline. The 
colors of both patterns are based on a similar chromatic scale, 
combining tones of red, pink, blue, green, and orange-yellow 
in the case of the textile, and gold in the painted illumination. 
This intricate curvilinear shawl pattern suggests Kashmir 
manuscript illuminations as a source. Frontispiece, headings, 
cartouches, and colophon endings of Kashmir manuscripts 
from this period are typically decorated with similar super- 
imposed complicated split-leaf arabesques intertwining scroll- 
ing tapes and vines, all filled with opulent floral ornaments. 

Rather than adopting designs from foreign sources, it seems 
that the Kashmir shawl design belongs to a particular deco- 
rative tradition that developed in Kashmir from the late 
eighteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Analogous designs 
also appear on ornamental objects of other media produced 
in Kashmir during this period, for example on chased and 
inlaid metal wares or painted papier maché (Fig 10). It is 
possible that in many cases painted manuscript illuminations 


Fig. 10. Papier maché tray, Kashmir, mid-nineteenth century. Photo courtesy, 
Trustees of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 1620-1854. 
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provided the original source for this style, which subsequently 
was adopted and freely exchanged between designers work- 
ing in various media.°! 

During the first decades of the nineteenth century the floral 
buta appears in many variations in Kashmir shawls. A large 
rectangular shawl in The Textile Museum (cat. no. 9), 
probably woven in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century, departs from the compact arrangement of flowers 
described in the foregoing paragraphs. Its slender, cypresslike 
buta, also called kalanga, displays a remarkable linear quality 
and is composed of small blue rosettes and tiny star-shaped 
blossoms in blue and red scattered over an intricate tracery 
of branches. A band of a lacelike turret pattern frames the 
inner border of the field and enhances the delicate character 
of this shawl. 

Another large shawl in The Textile Museum (cat. no. 10) 
with white field represents a further stage in the development 
of the buta design. Datable to the third decade of the 
nineteenth century, this shawl follows the trend toward more 
complex patterns. The pallava has grown wider, and a second 
tier of butas surrounded by floral vines appears above the 
main border. Single buta motifs (kunj butas) now typically 
occupy the four corners of the plain field. Whereas individual 
floral sprays were lightly scattered over the background of 
the previously mentioned shawl border, here an elaborate 
network of floral vines (ja/) fills the space between the butas, 
leaving only a narrow void to outline the main motif. 

With time, the floral character of the buta becomes in- 
creasingly abstract. No longer recognizable as individual 
specimens, the flowers in a border fragment in The Textile 
Museum datable to the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century (cat. no. 13) have become tiny dotlike blossoms that 
fill the almond-shaped sections of fork-tipped butas. Undu- 
lating bands of racemes pattern the ground and wide frame 
of the pallava fragment. They represent an early stage of the 
scrolling and hooked vine ornament frequently encountered 
in allover repeat patterns of the 1830s and 1840s. Scrolling 
racemes enclose small blue birds mingling among tiny flowers 
to create a charming variation of the buta design. 

In a magnificently embroidered square shawl (chaukora) 
also from The Textile Museum (cat. no. 17), the buta no 
longer dominates the design, but alternates with straight 
cones and a variety of palmettes and rosettes. Meandering 
floral ribbons and scrolling hooked vines freely traverse the 
densely embroidered shawl which was probably made in the 
1840s. Here, too, the development of the shaw] finds parallels 
in the design of other decorative objects made in Kashmir. 
The pattern of this shawl relates in particular to a papier 
maché tray acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
1854 (Fig. 10). In both cases slender butas with deeply bent 
tips alternate with slightly smaller straight cones topped with 
a palmette. The butas rest on intertwining hooked vines, 
which enter into the buta on the shawl and freely move 
between the main motifs on the tray. As on the shawl, small 
floral details envelop the tray’s design. 
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Later Developments: European Influences 


When European fashion adopted the Kashmir shawl, Western 
taste increasingly influenced the stylistic development of the 
shawl’s design. As early as 1803 the Armenian merchant 
Khoja Yusuf traveled to Kashmir in order to have shawls 
woven in new European-inspired designs. By the 1850s, 
French agents regularly delivered shawl patterns to be exe- 
cuted for the European market.®? Changes in dress as well 
as improvements of the European looms influenced the style 
of the Kashmir shawl. 

A comparison of an Indian shawl (cat. no. 20) and a shawl 
(cat. no. 33) of possible British manufacture, both from about 
1840, exemplifies the complex interaction of European taste 
and Indian design. Whereas earlier Indian shawl designers 
had preferred a variety of primary colors, now under Euro- 
pean influence red tones tend to dominate the palette. As 
the European shawl makers improved their looms, they were 
able to weave shawls with increasingly complex and large 
patterns more economically. Both shawls have wide borders 
with complicated intertwining patterns consisting of elon- 
gated and overlapping butas. The size of the formerly un- 
patterned field has decreased, and similar lacy palmettes, 
floral sprigs, and arabesques that frame the inner border of 
the Indian shawl also cover the field of the British one. 
Although woven in twill tapestry, the Kashmir shaw] pattern 
is based on the point repeat, a pattern construction charac- 
teristic of textiles woven on the drawloom or on the Jacquard 
loom. The pattern motifs of the British shawl, on the other 
hand, follow a straight repeat, a pattern structure commonly 
found on earlier Kashmir shawls. The stepped outlines of the 
butas on the British shawl exaggerate the serrated lines 
created by the diagonally aligned joints of interlocking wefts 
in the twill tapestry woven Kashmir shawls. 

Another comparison between a European (cat. no. 36) 
and a Kashmir shawl (cat. no. 24), both produced in the 
1860s, reveals how closely Kashmir weavers were studying 
their European competitors by this late period. In both textiles 
a pair of slender elongated butas with elaborate tips reaches 
from the corners into the field and overlaps with a continuous 
border of escutcheons and palmettes. As is typical for Euro- 
pean shawls of this period woven on the Jacquard loom, the 
pattern repeats only four times, with the depth of one repeat 
extending over half the shawl. Considering their very different 
weaving techniques, it is remarkable how the Indian shawls 
from the 1860s and 1870s, woven in twill tapestry and 
assembled from many small patches, closely approximate the 
large sweeping designs of the European shawls woven on 
the Jacquard loom. 

At the same time that shawls with large sweeping designs 
reached their stylistic culmination, there existed obviously, 
also, both in India and in Europe, a demand for more 
traditional designs: The English writer, John William Kaye, 
criticized the “new” Europeanized shawl patterns and ap- 
plauded Lady Canning’s “praiseworthy desire to restore the 
old style’ when in 1861 she ordered a large number of 


shawls from Kashmir, insisting on the ‘‘old style with none 
of the new inventions.’ 

The design of an ivory-colored rectangular Kashmir shawl 
(cat. no. 25) suggests that it was woven later in the nineteenth 
century for a more conservative taste. The shawl’s pattern 
combines elements from shawls produced early and late in 
the century. While the overall composition of the shawl, 
with its large plain field and narrow pallava, preserves the 
style of shawls woven until the 1830s, the pattern motifs of 
the densely set slender butas with spiraling split tips alter- 
nating with palmettes recall the complex Europeanized buta 
designs of the mid-nineteenth century. The shawl’s monoch- 
rome end border consists of small floral ornaments placed 
under scalloped niches, and corresponds with reversible 
shawls woven in Kashmir in the 1860s. It is interesting to 
note that at the same time a company in Norwich, England, 
produced a silk shawl of great popularity with a large plain 
field and narrow pallava decorated with a pattern combining 
palmettes and scrolling butas in a style quite similar to this 
Indian shawl.°° 

A jamawar fragment (gown piece with allover pattern) 
(cat. no. 26) of fine quality and woven in twill tapestry 
represents another late development of Kashmir woolen 
textiles. Set on a pale green ground, large palmettes in brown, 
beige, yellow, red, and pink repeat in diagonal rows. A 
bouquet of conventionalized flowers grows inside the pal- 
mette, and a multitude of floral sprigs, blossoms, and leaves 
covers the ground between the palmettes. Because its design 
seemed more closely related to Safavid Persian textiles than 
to traditional Kashmir patterns, this textile has been regarded 
until recently as evidence for early woolen twill tapestry 
Weaving in Iran and was attributed to seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century production of Kerman or Khorasan.°¢ 
This textile, however, may now be associated with a group 
of woolen jamawars decorated with a variety of large floral 
designs that were probably woven during the second half of 
the nineteenth century in northern India. Related woolen 
textiles have been tailored into men’s and boys’ sherwani 
coats, also popular in India in the second part of the nineteenth 
century. It seems that these textiles were primarily intended 
as garment material for the Indian market. The presence of 
aniline dyes in some examples of this group also suggests a 
late date.°” 

It is possible that these textiles were woven by Kashmir 
weavers who had emigrated to the Punjab Hills. It has been 
mentioned that they created jamawars with profusely floral 
designs copied from a range of different sources including 
European wall papers, carpets, as well as older Indian textiles 
gach as himru (textiles of mixed fiber), woven in the Deccan.** 
The eclectic design of the example in The Textile Museum 
(cat. no. 26) also borrows from a range of different sources. 
While the palmettes with superimposed flowers seem to be 
derived from sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Ottoman 
tile decorations, the delicate floral sprays covering the ground 
closely resemble eighteenth-century Indian chintzes produced 
for the Western market. The Textile Museum’s jamawar may 
have been woven in Amritsar or Ludhiana, as it relates to a 


particular jamawar type attributed to these places by George 
Watt in his description of the Indian exhibition held in Delhi 
in 1902-1903. He mentioned examples of ‘‘jamawar-jaldar’’ 
that were decorated with large flowers arranged in regular 
lines and set on colored grounds of pale blue, orange, or 
gray. Small floral sprigs intersperse between the main motifs. 
The particular colors Watt cites, such as orange, pale blue, 
pink, purple, brown, and green, also correspond to the wide 
range of colors displayed by the example in this collection.°? 


European Shawls in the Collection of The Textile 
Museum 


In India, the Kashmir shawl warmed women and men alike, 
and is often depicted in miniatures as a man’s garment 
indicating wealth and social status. In Europe, where the 
first Kashmir shawls arrived in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, the shawl became a much sought after 
accessory of female fashion soon after the turn of the 
nineteenth century. 

From the beginning, European manufacturers tried to 
counter foreign imports with their own products. First at- 
tempts at weaving “‘imitation’’ shawls are recorded during 
the 1780s and 1790s in Edinburgh and Norwich. Underselling 
its competitors, the Scottish town of Paisley dominated shaw] 
production in Britain by 1840 and has lent its name to the 
Kashmir shawl pattern ever since. During the nineteenth 
century, French shawls, especially those woven in Paris and 
Lyons, enjoyed the highest reputation next to the Indian 
ones. Other shawl-weaving centers in Europe were located 
in Vienna, Geneva, Elberfeld (Germany), and in several 
Russian towns.’° 

It is generally easy to determine whether a shawl was 
woven in India or in Europe because of certain distinctions 
in material and weave structure, but it is often difficult to 
locate the precise origin of a European shawl. In spite of 
desperate attempts by shaw] manufacturers to protect their 
designs, shawl patterns were easily and frequently copied. 
For example, in 1838 Norwich weavers complained bitterly 
about Paisley shawl makers pirating their designs and selling 
identical shawls at a much lower price.”! The British, too, 
did not hesitate to use French designs. A Mr. Macdonald, a 
shawl maker from Edinburgh, traveled annually to Paris to 
obtain shaw] designs.’”? Recent research has shed light on the 
European production of shawls, including pioneering work 
by Monique Lévi-Strauss on the production of French shawls.” 
It has also been possible to identify and publish shawls 
produced in Vienna, where signed and dated shaw] samples 
have survived in the Museum fiir Angewandte Kunst.” 
Analysis and publication of such documents—a dated and 
signed sample book, company records, and pattern draw- 
ings—are still needed for the identification: of shawls from 
the large British production. 

Of course, Kashmir shawls were also very popular with 
American women, who were kept well informed about the 
latest state of European fashions by journals such as Harper's 
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Bazaar and Godey's Lady's Book. Although Kashmir shawls 
arrived in Salem, Massachusetts, as early as 1784, the 
American shawl industry itself had a rather late start in the 
1840s with the production of the first ‘‘imitation’’ shawl 
recorded in Harsimus, New Jersey.’* The heart of the Amer- 
ican shawl industry was located in Massachusetts. Companies 
like Middlesex in Lowell, Bay State Mills in Lawrence, and 
Merrimack Woolen Mills, near Dracut, soon specialized in 
the mass production of printed and woven shawls. By 1865, 
the annual production of shawls in Massachusetts exceeded 
1 million dollars.7”“ Woven with medium-grade domestic 
wool on increasingly mechanized looms and decorated with 
simple designs, the average price for a ‘‘standard’’ American 
shawl was 25 dollars.’’ 

Unfortunately, little is known today about the design of 
American shawls, and only a few pieces have been identified. 
The name of an American designer, however, is recorded. 
One Thomas Fillingham, who worked for the Waterloo Mills, 
New York, created a shawl design with the name “Indian 
brand,’”” which was “one of the most costly types of shawls 
and was essentially a unique product of the American loom. 
The colorings were soft, rich blacks, browns, grays, scarlets, 
and blues. The imitation India effects were given by the use 
of various colored spot yarns.”’”* 

As in Europe, America also experimented with the im- 
porting and breeding of the Himalayan goat, which was the 
only source of the precious silky ‘“cashmere’”’ fiber. In May 
1858, Godey’s Lady’s Book announced that a certain Dr. J. B. 
Davis of Columbia, South Carolina, had successfully intro- 
duced the Tibetan goat and that eleven of the breed were 
said to thrive in Tennessee. Rather than using the fiber for 
domestic manufacture, it was sold in New York for eight and 
a half dollars per pound and sent to Paisley to be woven into 
shawls.” 

Judging from editorial commentaries and advertisements 
in contemporary fashion journals, it appears that also in 
America French shawls enjoyed the greatest popularity next 
to the Indian ones. Regarded as superior in softness of fiber 
and beauty of pattern, they were imported in large numbers. 
The Godey’s Lady's Book of November 1850 commented: 

And now for shawls, cloaks and mantillas . .. Cashmere 
and India shawls will, of course, always be worn by those 
who can afford the enormous prices; though their imita- 
tions are so excellent as scarcely to be detected.—For 
ourselves, we prefer the Parisian shawls, the fabric being 
softer, and the patterns, bouquets, and wreaths of flowers 
much more graceful than the everlasting palm. But then, 
they have not the prestige of the real India.*° 

This appraisal of floral style in shawls suggests that in 1850 
American consumers still appreciated designs in the tradition 
of certain shawls originally introduced by the Parisian shaw] 
manufacturers Guillaume Terneaux and Jean Rey between 
1810 and 1820, who intended to improve upon the Indian 
shawl by replacing the Kashmir ‘‘palm’” (the cone-shaped 
buta) with more “‘gracefully” drawn European flowers. Prais- 
ing Terneaux’s shawls in 1813, Le Moniteur Universel re- 
marked: 
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The designs are the work of our best artists and differ from 
the bizarre and confused designs that one finds on the 
foreign shavels. The palms are replaced by bouquets and 
garlands imitating the most beautiful flowers in Europe, 
of which the brilliant and well-shaded colors have some- 
how the appearance of painting.*! 

Despite the official applause for these designs, the taste for 
more exotic patterns prevailed in Paris. Complaining about 
the temperamental taste of the Parisian ladies who loved to 
surround themselves with floral decorations, but bought few 
shawls with such designs, Jean Rey wrote in 1823 that he 
still delivered shawls with naturalistic flowers to the provinces 
and to foreign countries, and he remarked that their demand 
increased in proportion to the consumer's distance from Paris 
and France.** 

It is not surprising, then, to find shawls with naturalistic 
flower decorations in several American collections.*? Nu- 
merous American portrait paintings also feature shawls with 
realistic floral designs and suggest that these shawls were 
particularly popular in America in the 1820s and 1830s.** 

A square shawl in The Textile Museum represents a 
beautiful example of the realistic floral style (cat. no. 30). 
Woven in one piece with silk warps and woolen wefts, it 
has only one end border. In France such shawls received the 
name, “chale boiteux,’” as they seem to ‘limp’ with only 
one end border. Just large enough to warm the shoulders, 
these shawls may have been intended for the more modest 
purse. 

The overall composition of the main border of cat. no. 30 
follows closely the design of Indian shawls from the 1820s 
to 1830s. Densely packed flowers form a cone-shaped buta 
whose outline is defined by a narrow void separating the 
main motif from the ground, which is covered with floral 
sprays. The details of the design look surprisingly European 
and recall the words praising Terneaux’s shawls. Favorite 
European flowers such as the rose, tulip, poppy, cornflower, 
and carnation are rendered in brilliant colors and drawn in 
perspective with heavy shading. It seems quite possible that 
this shawl was produced in Paris, because a gouache drawing 
and remains of a mise-en-carte of closely related shawl designs 
have survived in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs (Fig. 11). 
Although not identical to the shawl in The Textile Museum, 
the Paris drawing is strikingly similar and displays the same 
European flowers, in like colors, and with heavy shading 
arranged in the shape of a buta. The drawing is inscribed 
with the name of Couder, a famous French shaw] designer 
and a pioneer of industrial design. However, it is not clear if 
Couder is the author of this pattern, because the signature 
does not resemble his handwriting, nor is it known if he ever 
created shawl designs in this realistic floral style.*° In the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, are two shawls closely related 
to cat. no. 30. One of them, which is also a “‘chale boiteux,’’ 
is decorated with butas entirely composed of red roses.°*° 

Competing with imported Kashmir shawls, French shawl 
designers demonstrated considerable imagination and inven- 
tiveness. In his publication Analyse du dessin des chachemires 
et moyens de rendre les chdles francais superieurs a ceux des Indes, 


Fig. 11. Shawl design, gouache. Textile Department, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 


Paris. Photo by Elisabeth Mikosch. 


published in Paris in 1834, Amédée Couder propagated shawl 
patterns in the “oriental style.” Couder’s elaborate designs, 
such as ‘‘Isphahan’’ or ‘““Nou-Rouz” (Persian New Year’s 
festival), represented fanciful and picturesque reinventions 
of oriental life, art, and architecture. Unrelated to traditional 
Kashmir shawl designs or to actual Indian art, these shawls 
were primarily intended to compete with the authentic Indian 
shawi in price, design, and quality.*’ 

A late example modeled in the tradition of Couder’s 
“oriental style’ is owned by The Textile Museum (cat. no. 
39).88 Amidst an abundance of arabesques, plants, flower 
baskets, birds, and architectural ornaments, two processions 
of Indians, some on foot, others on horses, camels, or 
elephants, are moving toward enshrined images of Indian 


deities in a symmetrical fashion. The wealth of picturesque 
details evokes a romantic image of the exotic East, corre- 
sponding in taste and subject to nineteenth-century Orien- 
talist French paintings. 

Intricate details of the complex design, exemplified by the 
shaded figures and complicated perspective constructions, 
make this shawl a demonstration piece for the technical 
possibilities of the Jacquard loom. Thousands of punch cards 
must have been used in the weaving of this shawl. In 1861 
M. Bezan remarked that the demands of Kashmir shawl 
design helped to further the development of the Jacquard 
loom mechanism: “If this admirable invention [the Jacquard 
loom] has been of great help to the shaw! industry, in return 
the demands of this manufacture are responsible to an even 
greater extent for the successive improvements of the Jac- 
quard mechanism.’’®? 

It is difficult to imagine how shawls with such heavy 
pictorial ornamentation could have been worn comfortably. 
Yet, the boldness and novelty of their designs were admired 
at international expositions. This shawl closely resembles the 
“procession shawl” exhibited at the Paris exposition in 1867. 
A commission of French shaw! designers identified a “‘proces- 
sion shawl” as the product of M. Pin, a shawl manufacturer 
from Lyons: 

Modeled after the ““Nou-Rouz” design of M. Couder this 

Procession of M. Pin pleases us very much. Were it not 

for the somewhat harsh colors, this would be a beautiful 

piece deserving of our congratulations. We can only praise 
the boldness of the manufacturer who took on a shaw! of 
such importance, risking a financial loss. We regret that 
the designer judged it necessary to apply a “‘palme,’’ which 
does not fit into the composition. The pretty birds on the 
white ground are very surprising. The figures are generally 
well posed. Our main criticism rests with the harsh color 
and mishandling of blue and white.” 
Indeed, the sinuous shape of the slender buta does not suit 
well the overall architectural style of the shawl in The Textile 
Museum. One also notices immediately the unusual shading 
of the figures in purplish blue and white. 

In the same year, Harper's Bazaar announced the arrival 
of French shawls in America reflecting the styles shown at 
the French exposition, and the commentator describes the 
procession shawl in detail: 

The effect of the French Exposition ... is seen in the 

beautiful shawls imported this season. The involutions of 

figures are marvelous, the colors carefully blended, and 
the designs novel. . . . A French cashmere, of exquisiteness, 
represents an Eastern procession of worshippers of some 
heathen deity. Groups of dancing girls, elephants, well 
filled sedanchairs, and palaquins are all proceeding in file 
toward the idol enshrined in the center. This pattern is 
decidedly Oriental in style, but of questionable taste. The 
material and execution are uncommonly fine and elabo- 
rate, the price is $250.7! ’ 
Considering the complexity of the shawl’s design and the 
quality of its material and workmanship, the price appears 
rather low. At the same time, shawls from India could still 
fetch prices between 500 and 2,000 dollars.” This dichotomy 
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in price indicates that the demand for such a tour-de-force 
Jacquard piece was fairly small and received attention mainly 
as a curiosity, while the Kashmir shaw] from India continued 
to enjoy the greatest esteem. 

Fine Kashmir shawls have been treasured as heirlooms in 
the East and West for many generations, their superiority in 
quality and design surpassing the vagaries of fashion. The 
few that appear at auction or sales are eagerly acquired by 
collectors. Those not fortunate enough to be heir to such 
luxury inherit the influences of the Indian shaw] that have 
rippled through many other textiles. To a degree, the shawl 
of the nineteenth century belonged to no one nationality. 
But that is India’s gift, to be the source of inspiration for 
many of the world’s great textile arts. 
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Glossary! 

Amlikar shawl Embroidered shawl; related to the Persian “amal,”’ 
meaning to do, and “kar,” the work. 

Asli-tis Finest shawl wool obtained from the undercoat of a wild 
Himalayan mountain goat, Capra hircus; see also tus (in Persian ‘‘asli” 
means genuine). 

Buta Generic term for the Kashmir shawl’s main cone-shaped motif, 
often composed of floral elements; in Hindi or Urdu “‘buta’’ means shrub 
or bush, or pattern with flowers; also related to the Persian ‘‘boteh,” 
meaning flower or shrub. 

Buti Small motif of flowers or butas appearing in allover patterns. 
Chandar Also called ‘“‘moon shawl,” square shawl with full circle 
(chand) in the center and quarter circles in its corners; derived from 
Sanskrit “candra,’’ meaning moon- or crescent-shaped ornament. 
Chaukora Square shawl; in India frequently worn by men. 

Chuga A loose-fitting, kaftanlike coat for men, used as court dress in 
India in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Darparda Woolen door or window curtain woven in Kashmir; related 
to Persian “‘dar,”” meaning door, and “‘parde,”” meaning curtain. 
Dorukha Reversible shawl, having similar pattern on both sides; from 
Persian ‘‘dorokha,’’ for two-faced. 

Do-shala Two shawls worn as a pair. 

Hashiya Vertical narrow border running along selvedges of the shaw]; 
from Persian ‘‘hashiyeh,’’ for border and margin. 

Jal Floral decoration filling the ground between the butas of the 
pallava; Hindi and Urdu for network. 

Jamawar Woolen garment material with allover pattern. 

Kalanga Cone-shaped motif; also called turanj in Kashmiri; see buta. 
Kanikar shawl Shawl woven in twill tapestry, also referred to as 
tilikar shawl. 


Appendix 


Kunj buta Single bata motif woven or embroidered in the corner 
between the horizwfital end border (pallava) and vertical side border 
(hashiya) of a shawl. 

Pallava (pallaorphala) Large main border at either end of a rectangular 
shawl; from Sanskrit ““pallawa,” for loose end of a robe; also related to 
Persian ‘‘pahlu,” meaning side border. 

Pashmina Name applied in the West for the fine goat hair used for 
Kashmir shawls; related to Persian “‘pashm,” meaning wool. 

Patka Waistband or girdle. 

Rafigar Professional embroiderer or darner; related to Persian “‘rufu- 
gar,” the person who mends textiles. 

Shah-tis Finest goat hair used for Kashmir shawls; literally King’s 
wool or fleece; see also asli-tus. 

Shikargah Pattern consisting of hunting scenes, birds, and animals; 
Persian for hunting ground. 

Ta’lim Shorthand notation of color pattern used by shawl weavers; 
Persian for training. 

Tilikar shawl Twill tapestry woven shawl, see also kanikar. (This 
term has also been used recently for shawls that are pieced from twill 
tapestry woven sections.) 

Turnover shawl Square shawl with changing faces; when folded 
diagonally the right faces are exposed on both corners. 

Tus Fine shawl wool (i.e., goat hair), used for Kashmir shawls; also 
known as pashmina. 

‘Diacritical marks are included in this glossary for correct pronunciation, 
but are omitted in the text for practical reasons. Translations have been 
kindly provided by Ibrahim V. Pourhadi, Persian area specialist, and 
Alan Thrasher, reference librarian, Asia Section, both of the Library of 
Congress. 


Kashmir Shawl Collections in the United States: A Survey 


A recent survey was conducted by The Textile Museum to locate shawl 
collections in the United States. Questionnaires were sent to fifty-five 
museums. In addition, the author visited some museums. 

Over 75 percent of the museums responded, yielding interesting 
material on the content and strengths of their holdings. All dating and 
classification of textiles reported here were provided either by the 
collections’ curators or by the author. The following museums appear 
to have large collections or collections with special emphasis: 


Art Institute of Chicago The Textile Department—21 shawls, 16 of 
which are attributed to Paisley; 3 dated French sample books. 


Baltimore Museum of Art About 40 shawls and shawl fragments— 
approximately 30 attributed to India and 10 to Europe, including a 
Jacquard woven shawl with Chinoiserie Fantasy scenes; 6 pictorial 
Indian embroideries in the Cone Collection. 


The Brooklyn Museum The Costume and Textile Department—78 
shawls, 25 of which are attributed to Europe; also a Chinoiserie Fantasy 
shawl; more shawls in the Department of Oriental Arts. 


Cincinnati Art Museum Over 100 shawls, 6 recently published in the 
museum’s catalog, Pride of the Princes (1985). 

Helen Allen Textile Collection, Madison, Wis. Fifty shawls, 10 of 
which are attributed to Kashmir; some of the shawls are published in 
the museum’s catalog, Two Faces of South Asian Art. 


Henry Art Gallery Textile Collections, Seattle, Wash. Fifty-five shawls 
including a Persian chador; 30 of the shawls are attributed to Kashmir. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art The Textile Study Room—about 21 
European shawls including 3 Russian shawls, 1 of which has the 
manufacturer’s inscription. The Costume Institute—65 shawls and sev- 
eral garments of shawl-related textiles; 1 Russian shawl with manufac- 
turer’s inscription. The Islamic Department—over 60 shawls and shaw]- 
related items including 5 coats. 
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M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, Calif. Sixty-eight 
shawls; collection is strongest in European Jacquard examples. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston Over 200 items including shawls, sashes, 
coats, hangings, and fragments; more than 100 Indian and European 
shawls dating 1800-1830. 

Museum of the City of New York Sixty Indian and European shawls; 
preserved records of the donors and original owners of the shawls; 
correspondence of an American merchant importing shawls. 


Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Mass. Nearly 150 shawls; 1 French 
sample book of block-printed shaw! designs. 


Rochester Museum and Science Center, Rochester, N.Y. Over 400 
shawls, 115 of which are attributed to Paisley. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin Museum, Madison, Wis. About 
60 shawls: Indian, English, Scottish, and French; most are post-1850. 
Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va. Forty shawls, 20 of which are 
attributed to India. 


Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn. Collection published 
in the museum’s catalog. 


Other Museums with Substantial Shaw] Collections: 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum, New York, N.Y. 
Danbury Scott-Fanton Museum and Historical Society, Danbury, 
Conn. 
Detroit Institute of Arts 
Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N.J. 
National Museum of American History, Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Robert H. Lowie Museum of Anthropology, Berkeley, Calif. 
Seattle Art Museum 
Seneca Falls Historical Society,.Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 
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